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SCHOOL-BOOK LEGISLATION. 

IN the discussion of matters of public policy that may demand 
legislation, it is usually necessary to consider not merely 
what may be for the best good of the state, but also what may 
be possible under the relations existing between the chief politi- 
cal parties. Now in no state in the Union has partisan feeling 
in politics more to do with legislation than in Indiana. For 
this reason, an account of the circumstances attending the draft 
and passage of the text-book bill in Indiana may serve as a 
useful introduction to a study of the legislation that may be 
desirable in other states. We need to know the motives that 
influence legislators in practice, before we can tell what law will 
be a wise one to put before any given legislature. 

For some two or three sessions previous to that of 1889, 
certain members of the legislature, believing that the school 
text-books were costing more than was necessary, and that a 
more nearly uniform series was desirable, had introduced bills 
looking toward improvement in these respects. However, there 
was little public interest in the subject, and other matters of 
legislation, particularly those of a partisan nature, were given 
the precedence, so that practically nothing was accomplished. 
Only the good of the schools was at stake ; and school children 
and teachers have little political influence. If a body of legis- 
lators is to be thoroughly aroused, some subject is desirable 
that will stir the imagination, that will furnish opportunity for 
striking metaphors, and that will appeal to the pockets of the 
constituencies. To secure prompt action on the text-book 
question was, under the circumstances, a problem. 

It was solved largely through the instrumentality of a man 

who felt that he had in past years been wronged by the 

agents of a prominent publishing firm. The potent and at 

times not wholly unselfish interest of school-book agents in 
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our teachers and school officers is no secret. That the acqui- 
sition and loss of positions by teachers and officers is often 
determined by their opinions of certain text-books, is gen- 
erally conceded. The person referred to had lost a lucrative 
office, as he believed, through the influence of a publishing 
company in favor of his successful rival. Naturally, the in- 
fluence of publishing houses over the schools assumed in his 
eyes most threatening dimensions. At the same time, the 
fact that several firms had entered into an agreement making 
competition less active in the sale of their books became very 
significant. Patriotism and revenge worked side by side in 
raising in the ready press the war-cries : " Smash the book 
trust!"; " Cheap books for the children!" Stimulated by the 
prospect of partisan advantage, a vigorous agitation for reform 
began in various leading newspapers. 

The governor now took up the matter. In his next message 
to the legislature, he characterized the prices asked for school- 
books as "exorbitant" and recommended the free text -book 
system. According to his estimates, the average cost of school- 
books to each pupil throughout the state was about $3.00 per 
year. Under the free text-book system employed in Michigan (in 
but one city at that time, generally now), the cost was estimated 
at 50 cents per year ; in Maine, at 26| cents ; in Vermont, at 
about 33 cents; in Wisconsin, at about one-third of the former 
cost. He further stated that experts and booksellers had in- 
formed him that the prices paid for school-books in Indiana 
yielded from 300 to 600 per cent above the average cost of 
production. The free text-book system, in his judgment, would 
reduce the cost to a "reasonable price " and lift these very heavy 
burdens from the "parents and guardians." 

Moved by the articles on this subject that had appeared in 
the papers, and by the message of the governor, no less than 
six members of the House of Representatives and several mem- 
bers of the Senate introduced bills looking toward cheaper 
text-books. Various plans were proposed, — from the California 
system, which provides for the compiling and manufacturing of 
text-books by the state, to the contract plans as found in 
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Minnesota and Indiana, and to the free text-book system. 
The Democrats favored some plans that would give a uniform 
series throughout the state ; whereas the Republicans, adopt- 
ing the idea expressed in the governor's message, declared for 
free text -books, to be furnished to the pupils by the county or 
the town. Thus the matter was made a party issue. Neither 
party dared refuse to "down the trust," but the Democrats 
accused the Republicans of favoring a measure that would only 
strengthen the trust. The bills in the House were referred to 
the committee on education, but when the committee made a 
report, it was evident that the various opinions were extremely 
divergent and that no one of the bills already submitted could 
pass the House. As a compromise, the matter was referred 
to a special committee, with instructions to prepare a bill that 
should harmonize the conflicting opinions so far as possible. 

It may be worth while to note the character of the task that 
the committee had before it. As soon as it seemed probable 
that some system providing for uniform text-books and possibly 
for state publication would be adopted, the agents of different 
publishing firms made their appearance, and the members of 
the legislature were subjected to all the influences that a well- 
trained lobby can bring to bear, in order that the old system 
might be retained. The members of the state board of educa- 
tion, while taking no open part in the discussion of the question, 
were known to be opposed to any system providing for state 
compilation and state publication of text-books. The adoption 
of such a system would greatly increase their work, with no 
adequate return, and the results would probably be unsatisfac- 
tory. At any rate, it would subject them to criticism. The 
Democrats had openly declared for state uniformity through 
the California or the contract plan, but many of them also 
really preferred a free text-book system. Moreover, of fifty- 
seven Democrats in the House, seven or nine were Roman 
Catholics, and it was soon found that these men would agree 
to no plan that involved any increased taxation. The Cath- 
olics, they said, were already sufficiently burdened with the 
regular school taxes and the support of their parochial schools. 
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A like feeling prevailed among the Lutherans, whom the poli- 
ticians could not afford to alienate. It was necessary to draw 
a bill providing for state uniformity, and at the same time 
avoiding the objections of the Catholics and Lutherans to any 
increase in taxation. The committee was composed of four 
Democrats and three Republicans. At the first meeting, the 
chairman, a Democrat, inquired if the members of the two 
parties could agree upon any bill. He said that the Democrats 
would insist upon state uniformity. Two of the Republican 
members at once declared that they would support no bill pro- 
viding for more than county uniformity. The third Repub- 
lican seemed willing to consent to state uniformity. Two of 
the Republicans, therefore, immediately withdrew from the 
committee to prepare a minority report. The third member, 
after remaining in session with the Democrats for one day, 
also withdrew. One of the Democratic members was called 
home by illness in his family, and the bill, substantially as 
passed, was prepared within forty-eight hours by the three 
remaining Democratic members. The bill provided for state 
uniformity of text-books, which were to be supplied by contract, 
under specifications as to prices and quality. The committee 
took as the standard quality the books most commonly used 
in the public schools of Indiana ; and the prices, the committee 
says, were taken, with some slight modifications, from a leading 
firm's special contract price-list. A comparison with price- 
lists, however, shows that in most cases the exchange price was 
made the basis. When the bill was reported to the Demo- 
cratic caucus, the following clause was inserted, to secure the 
approval and support of the Catholics and Lutherans : 

Any patron or pupil of any school or schools other than the public 
school, and also any child between the ages of six and twenty-one years 
of age, or the parent, guardian or teacher of such child, shall have the 
right to purchase and receive the books and at the prices herein named, 
by payment of the cash price therefor to the school superintendent of 
any county in this state ; and it is hereby made his duty to make requi- 
sition on the contractor for any and all books so ordered and paid for 
by any such person or persons. 
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With this amendment the bill was adopted by the caucus, 
reported back to the House and passed, many of the Republi- 
cans voting for the bill when they saw that its passage was 
assured. 

The papers had brought another influence to bear upon 
the representatives in favor of the measure. It was repeatedly 
asserted that "the trust" was spending money freely to prevent 
the passage of the bill, and the impression was conveyed that 
members of the House were being approached or even had been 
bribed by the representatives of the trust. Threats had even 
been made by the friends of the bill, so it is asserted, that if any 
Democrats in the House voted against it, their names would be 
kept standing in the columns of the papers as avowed friends 
of the trust and enemies of the people. 

It is interesting to note that one of the most active members 
of this special committee personally preferred a free text-book 
system ; but knowing that, owing to the Catholic opposition, 
there was no hope of the passage of such a bill, he took part in 
drawing up and passing the present bill as the best one possible 
under the circumstances. Another interesting fact is that the 
prices established by the committee were made known to the 
special agent of a large Eastern publishing house, sent to Indian- 
apolis expressly to look after this law, and were declared by 
him to be satisfactory to his firm, who would be ready, he said, 
to bid for the contract. 1 Afterwards, his firm, like the other 
leading book firms of the United States, declined to bid. 

The bill did not meet with the approval of the governor. It 
was not in accordance with his ideas ; but at the same time, 
believing it to be constitutional, and believing also that by it 
the prices of books would be materially lowered, he suffered the 
bill to become a law without his signature, and he has since 
favored its thorough enforcement. 

Soon after the passage of the law, the state board, in accord- 
ance with its provisions, met and advertised for bids to supply 
the state with the ordinary text-books, at prices within those set 

1 This fact was obtained from a member of the committee, who had a personal 
conversation with the agent on this very point. 
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by the law. No responsible book publisher put in a genuine 
bid, and it seemed at first that the law would be a dead letter — 
that the legislature had made a mistake and put the prices too 
low. At length some firms from outside the state, thinking 
that they could meet the prices set, asked some leading capital- 
ists in the state to go on their bond, in order that they 
might bid if the state board should advertise a second time. 
These capitalists became convinced upon investigation that 
good books might be furnished at a profit within the prices 
mentioned. Accordingly, instead of signing bonds for foreign 
corporations, they formed a company, consisting of four Repub- 
licans and four Democrats, and themselves put in a bid when 
the board advertised a second time. The formation of the com- 
pany had been so quietly effected that the state board knew 
nothing of it until the bids were opened. The new firm had 
succeeded in finding a set of readers, a set of geographies 
and a set of arithmetics that met the requirements and were 
accepted by the board. The board were unable to find, at the 
prices named, a grammar, a United States history, a physiology 
or a spelling-book that was up to the standard ; and the appro- 
priation made by the legislature for advertising being exhausted, 
these books have not yet been provided for under the new law. 
A series of writing-books offered by another firm were pre- 
ferred by the board to those offered by the new concern and 
were accepted. In accordance with the terms of the law, 
several manuscripts were offered the board ; but careful inquiry 
in Chicago and elsewhere convinced the officials that they 
would be unable to contract for the publication of such manu- 
scripts within the rates fixed in the law ; so these were not 
further considered. 

The reason why the leading publishers of school-books did 
not bid is not entirely clear. The assertion has been made, in 
their behalf, that the prices were too low to allow any pub- 
lisher to furnish good books and make a fair profit. Again, 
it has been said that they could furnish them in large quanti- 
ties at the rates named and make living profits ; but that if they 
furnished them in Indiana at those rates, they would be com- 
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pelled to supply other states at the same rates, which would 
greatly reduce their profits. From the fact that so many of 
them refused to bid for this contract, after some of their agents 
had expressed an intention of bidding, it seems probable that 
they had at least a confident hope of breaking down the law 
and ultimately forcing its repeal. Favoring this view is the 
fact that a New York firm put in a mock bid, offering some 
books that were entirely out of date ; while a Western house 
sent a letter, taunting and, to say the least, scornful in tone, 
in which it was asserted that no reliable firm would or could 
bid. It is noteworthy that the first-mentioned bid also was a 
mere taunt — illegal, as not accompanied by a bond. Whatever 
the reason may have been, the refusal of the old publishers to 
bid has resulted in giving to the new corporation an apparently 
profitable contract for five years. 

In most of the counties of the state the books were intro- 
duced into the schools without opposition ; but some of the 
county superintendents and school trustees were unfriendly to 
the law and, believing the books inferior to those in use, 
declined to order them from the contractor. This refusal natu- 
rally resulted in law-suits in which the constitutionality of the 
law was brought into question. A case having been carried up 
on appeal, the law was definitely declared constitutional by the 
supreme court of the state. So far as one can see, the law is 
at present accepted throughout the state, and nearly all those 
superintendents who were opposed to it at first, and who still 
perhaps consider it unwise, are nevertheless willing to give it a 
fair trial, and hope that the legislature will make provision for 
the completion of the series of text-books required. 1 

The school-book question is still, however, a factor in politics. 
Resolutions touching the matter were passed by both the lead- 
ing parties in the state in their last nominating conventions. 
The Democratic resolution endorsed the law recently enacted 
and called for additional legislation to give full effect to the 
objects of this act and to extend its scope. The Republican 

1 A bill for that purpose is about ready to be introduced in the legislature now in 
session (January 26, 1891). 
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resolution demanded legislation which to free school-houses and 
free tuition should add free text-books, but which should be 
so framed as not to impair contracts to which the state was 
already pledged. 1 

One of the candidates in the Republican party for the nomi- 
nation of state superintendent was known to be hostile to the 
law. The Indianapolis News, an independent paper, in its issue 
of September 5, 1890, made the following suggestion : 

We suggest to the Republican state convention that it cannot be too 
careful, in nominating a candidate for the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to select one free from taint of suspicion of sympathy 
with the school-book monopoly, which, beginning with a corrupt lobby 
to prevent the passage of the present law, has abated no jot or tittle of 
its purpose to cripple and kill the system if possible. There has been 
too much aid and comfort in this way from too many state officers to 
make it anything short of perilous for a state nominating convention to 
fail to define itself in a positive manner on this question. 

This shows the feeling in the state. Some warnings were 
given by other independent papers, and some of the Republi- 
can papers agreed with them. In the nominating convention 
this candidate was beaten and another nominated, the opposi- 
tion being avowedly on the ground that he was supported by 
the friends of the school-book firms. In the succeeding elec- 
tion the Democratic candidate for superintendent was success- 
ful, along with the rest of his ticket, the text-book question 
having in his case little or no effect. At the last election of 
township trustees, in April, 1890, the school-book question was 
in many places made an issue. The result of the election was 
very favorable to the Democrats, the champions of the law. 
Whether the result were due to this issue or another, it is a 
fact that out of 92 counties in the state, the number in which 
the majority of the township trustees was Democratic was 
changed by the election from 40 to 74. So far as one can 
judge from conversations with school men and others upon 
the subject, the people are inclined, for the present at least, 
to be satisfied with the law and to give it a fair trial. 

1 Indiana School Journal for October, 1890, page 552. 
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Turning now to the merits of the case, let us inquire why 
the legislature should interfere in any way, to provide the 
children with text-books or to attempt to secure for them text- 
books at cheaper rates. A main argument brought forward by 
the champions of such laws is that uniformity in text-books is 
very desirable. The reasons given for this are various. In 
every country school, it is said, if the children are provided 
with a variety of text-books, a correspondingly large number of 
classes must be formed, thus making the teacher much unnec- 
essary work. In the cities, again, the work of grading the 
schools, and in the country the arrangement of courses of study, 
are made very difficult. Besides, if there is no state uniformity 
of text-books, pupils moving from one town to another within 
the state must provide themselves with new books. 

On pedagogical grounds there seems to be no reason for 
demanding uniformity in text-books beyond the limits of the 
same school — or possibly, at the very farthest, of the schools 
in the same town or county. Most educators agree that the 
matter of uniformity in text-books may be carried too far, and 
that one series of text-books throughout the state cannot meet 
the differing wants of schools in unlike circumstances and in 
different localities. Superintendent Akres of Iowa, in his report 
of 1883-85 (page 55), gives the opinion of a number of leading 
educators on the subject. The general belief seems to be that 
with good teachers 

a variety of books and hence a diversity of treatment would be rather 
an advantage than a hindrance to good work. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is not reasonable to expect this of the young teachers, 
of whom we employ so large a number. 

All agree, moreover, that state uniformity is too much to ask ; 
that uniformity of text-books in the towns, or at the utmost 
in the counties, is enough. In some of the Southern and 
Western states, state uniformity is preferred on account of 
the ignorance of local boards ; but this has nothing to do with 
the pedagogical view given. 

Another reason urged in favor of legislation is that the text- 
books are so frequently changed that unnecessary expense is in- 
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curred. Many of the states have sought to remedy this by 
the provision that text-books shall not be changed within a lim- 
ited time — usually four, five or six years. Certainly no state- 
publishing law or state-contract system is necessary to prevent 
changes in the text-books. A law on that single point is amply 
sufficient. 

The argument that has proved most effective in securing legis- 
lation in Indiana, and also in other states, is that school-book 
publishers have combined into a " trust," and that their power, 
exerted politically, has been detrimental to the state so far as 
the excellence of its schools is concerned, and has also resulted 
in exorbitant prices for the text-books. A table, made from 
reports by the county superintendents of schools in Indiana 
to the committee on education of the legislature of 1889, gives 
the names of the publishers supplying text-books in the differ- 
ent counties throughout the state. 1 It shows that more than 
seventy-five per cent of the text-books used in the common 
schools, have been supplied by a single firm. The Indianapolis 
Sentinel published this table with the following comment : 

It will be seen that this great firm supplies readers in sixty-nine of 
the eighty-four counties reported, arithmetics in eighty-two out of the 
eighty-four, grammars in eighty-one, geographies in sixty-nine, physi- 
ologies in forty-seven, histories in fifty-nine and spellers in seventy. 
The other trust houses are allowed to sell a few books in scattering 
localities, just to " keep up appearances," but not enough to interfere 
with the . . . monopoly. 

This table, published in the Sentinel, had doubtless great 
influence with the legislature in the passage of the present 
Indiana law. It was assumed by the paper that the uniformity 
was too great to be natural, and that it proved the employ- 
ment of unfair means on the part of the successful house. I 
suppose that no one would claim that this uniformity was due 
entirely to the superior excellence of the books manufactured 
by the firm in question. But on the other hand, does it show 
anything more than exceptional push and energy in the usual 

1 See attorney-general's brief in State sx rel. Philip Snoke vs. Elijah A. Blue, 
Trustee, page 40. 
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methods of trade ? We all know the ways of active travelling 
agents in all lines of business. There can be no doubt that 
corrupt means have, at times, been employed to secure the in- 
troduction of text-books. Indeed, the Indiana school law itself 
favors the employment of unfair means by book publishers. 
The school trustee alone, in the township, has authority to 
declare what text-books shall be used in his schools, and a major- 
ity of the trustees in the county have the right to name the text- 
books for the county as a whole. It is obvious that the decision 
of the few men who hold these powers may be influenced by 
active agents with comparatively little difficulty, and in some 
cases, if the agents are willing to employ corrupt means, at com- 
paratively slight expense. But though the methods employed by 
agents may at times have been doubtful, and though the pub- 
lishers may not always have inquired too curiously into the 
means employed by their agents in making sales, it is not to be 
believed that the methods of school-book men have been more 
corrupt than those ordinarily employed by other wholesale 
dealers who have to do with public functionaries. 1 Nor can 
one who has been acquainted with hundreds of school teachers 
believe that the teachers and trustees of a state as a whole have 
been purchased by one or by several book firms. But this much 
at least may safely be asserted, that the means employed by 
publishers to urge their books upon the schools have not always 
been fair, and that it is not surprising that efforts have been 
made to check them, though these efforts may not always have 
been wisely directed. 

So far as can be learned there is no evidence that the 
combination of book publishers at that time had resulted in 

1 The activity of agents in inciting parents, teachers and school officers to put in 
their books, even contrary to law, is shown in a circular, November 24, 1890, by the 
state superintendent of Mississippi to county superintendents, in which he says that 
" certain persons, acting as agents of the American Book Company, were going from 
school to school in counties where the books of the company had not been adopted, 
and were inciting the people to refuse to supply their children with the adopted 
books, etc" The attorney-general ruled concerning the law that the use of the 
books adopted was mandatory, and that " a county superintendent cannot lawfully 
pay a teacher who refuses or neglects to comply with his contract, which requires 
that only books selected under the act of 1890 shall be used." 
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more than a partial division of territory, and consequently in 
a slackened competition between the different houses, with a 
correspondingly lessened expense to themselves for agents. 
There is no evidence that the prices of books had been raised 
by this combination, or that competition had been entirely done 
away with, as in the case of a trust proper. The combining 
firms simply agreed to abandon one form of competition — that 
which consisted in employing agents specially commissioned, 
in the first place, to oust from the schools the books of other 
firms, and in the second place to protect the books of their own 
employers against such ouster. Each firm agreed to respect 
the status quo. It is probably true that the prices of school- 
books were higher than would have been necessary under 
the normal conditions of trade. The expense of keeping so 
many agents in the field, before the combination was made, 
necessitated these high prices ; and business firms are seldom 
prompt to lower rates. But it is doubtful if the abuse was 
great enough to merit so aggressive action as has been taken 
in various states. It is of course understood that the cries, 
" Smash the trust," " Strangle the octopus " and so on, which 
filled the papers of two years ago, were war-cries to carry the 
bill through the legislature. 

Assuming, however, that the prices of text-books have been 
unreasonably high, let us consider the relative merits of the 
different measures proposed in different states to remedy this 
evil. The first system is that by which the state becomes the 
publisher and owner — and in some cases even the author — of 
the text-books used in the schools. California is the only one 
of our states that has given this plan a fair trial. In 1882 the 
matter was made a political issue in that state, "by some poli- 
ticians," it is asserted, though, doubtless, many who voted for 
the new plan thought the state was to derive great benefit from 
it, financially and otherwise. In 1884 an amendment to the 
state constitution obliged the state to provide its own plant and 
to set about the compilation of the necessary books. The first 
estimates of the state printer as to the cost were ridiculously 
low — not ten per cent of what has actually been expended; 
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but the legislature promptly voted the appropriations asked for, 
and the plan has been fairly tested. 

From the report of the state superintendent for 1886 I take 
the following. The superintendent first states the prices of Ban- 
croft's, McGuffey's and Swinton's readers, and thus continues : 

The series of the state costs but little more than one-third of the 
price of the cheapest of the above. 1 Here is a triumphant success, not 
dreamed of by the most hopeful of the friends of the enterprise. . . . 
Henceforth no man will dare try to abort this great reform and saddle 
again on the people the grinding exaction under which they have here- 
tofore groaned. [Page 36.] 

Some longer extracts from the report of 1888, with a careful 
comparison of prices, lead, however, to a conclusion somewhat 
different. The writer is evidently laboring to make out his 
case. On page 49, he says : 

The state of California has taken a step in the right direction in 
furnishing books of its own manufacture to the children at cost. It 
should in my opinion go one step farther, and furnish the use of text- 
books free to all children attending the public schools. 

In his judgment, this step would save half the cost to those 
districts that were willing to buy the books and loan them to 
the children. It would probably save more than that. He 
further says that the complaints against the system have been 
due to the poor binding of the first edition, and that there has 
been no complaint in respect to the later issues. Since some of 
the books have been issued and have gone into use, he finds 
that many persons who were opposed to the undertaking at first 
have become convinced of its feasibility and economy. Then, 
becoming definite as to prices, he adds : 

It may be claimed and must be admitted, that it costs the state more 
to manufacture the books than it will cost a private publishing house. 
The state pays better wages than the private publisher and works its help 
eight hours a day, while the private publisher works his help ten hours 
a day. But the consumer is interested not in the actual first cost of 
the books but in the cost to him. Since the state charges no manu- 
facturer's profit, no jobber's profit, and the retail dealer is allowed by 

1 It should be said that there are only three readers in the California series, to five 
in the other, though in paging there is less difference. 
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law to charge no more than it will cost the pupil to have the books sent 
to him by mail (the retail dealer making only the difference between 
postage and freight), it follows that the consumer, or pupil, pays the 
private publisher, or his retail dealer, from 30 per cent to 66 per cent 
more than he is required to pay the state for his text-books. 

To support this statement, he gives a series of tables of books 
and prices. I cite the last one, which summarizes the others. 



Set of State Readers (three 
books, 928 pages) . . . $1.25 

Set of State Arithmetics (two 
books) 75 

State Grammar 50 



State History (432 pages) . . .80 



State Speller and Analysis 



•30 



$3.60 



Set of McGuffey's Readers (five 
books, 1088 pages) . . . $2.50 

Set of Fish's or Robinson's 
Arithmetics (two books) . 1.25 

Reed and Kellogg's or Har- 
vey's Grammar 75 

History (Anderson's, 379 pp. ; 
Barnes', 352 pp. ; or Eclec- 
tic, 400 pp.) 1.25 

Reed's Speller 30 



$6.05 



So far as prices are concerned, the showing is certainly very- 
favorable for the state series; but still it seems to me not 
quite fair. In both cases, retail prices are given, and presuma- 
bly these prices were asked and obtained in the Sacramento 
stores. But these figures seem too high for Sacramento, since 
the price by mail of the state books was five cents higher than 
that allowed to be taken by retail dealers, while I find that at 
that date the other books would have been sent by any jobbing 
house by mail, one book at a time, for a total of thirty-five cents 
less than the quoted prices, — a small difference, perhaps, but 
worth noting. Furthermore, the two series of readers com- 
pared, while both are considered complete, differ so much in 
number of books as well as in paging, that the difference in 
prices should not be reckoned at full value. 

Again, and this is of consequence, the prices of the California 
series are supposed to be so calculated as to cover in twelve 
years the cost of plant, together with the cost of compilation 
and plates reckoned on an eight-year life, and one cent per copy 
profit is added to cover possible errors. As has been said, the 
first estimate as to the amount of capital required was but a 
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small part of the amount actually expended. Again, it was 
found in 1888 that the prices had been fixed too low, and they 
were raised at that time to the present rates. These two 
facts taken together seem to show that in all probability the 
state has lost, so far at least, the interest on the money in- 
vested, besides some of the working capital ; and one may well 
be somewhat skeptical as to future improvement. If the 
interest on the capital invested be added to the price of the 
state books — and this seems fair — the difference as com- 
pared with the publishers' price becomes less still or even 
entirely disappears. 

The prices of the California state books are as low, it seems, 
as they can be put ; but within the last two years the pub- 
lishers of other school-books have lowered their prices to 
purchasers of single copies, and any school district can make 
very favorable terms with them. If for the prices given above 
I should substitute the present mailing prices offered by the 
American Book Company, we should have : 

McGuffey's set of Readers J2.11 

Fish's Arithmetic 90 

Harvey's Grammar 65 

History, either of those mentioned above 1.00 

Speller 25 

Total #4-9i 

The same books could be bought by the school districts or 
counties or state on contract for $3.94. If we take into account 
the difference in the number of books and the quality of work, 
to say nothing of the contents, it seems clear that at present, at 
any rate, a state, if California is typical, can contract with pub- 
lishers to furnish it with text-books at a cost as low as that at 
which it can manufacture them, and can thus escape all the risk 
and trouble of the manufacture and save the interest on the 
investment. Indeed, the book companies offer to mail to indi- 
vidual buyers sets of books at rates apparently as low as the 
mailing prices of the California books. Let me cite one ex- 
ample only of ten lists offered by the American Book Company. 
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In addition to the list of California books given above by the 
state superintendent, the state publishes an elementary geogra- 
phy at 60 cents, and an elementary language book at 30 cents, 
making the total cost of the set $4.50, or by mail $4.55. The 
book company places in opposition the following list : 

McGuffey's Revised First Reader #0.17 

McGuffey's Revised Second Reader 30 

McGuffey's Revised Third Reader 42 

McGuffey's Revised Fourth Reader 50 

McGuffey's Revised Speller 17 

Fecklin's Primary Arithmetic 28 

Fecklin's National Arithmetic 70 

Maxwell's Primary Lessons in Language 30 

Maxwell's Introductory English Grammar 40 

Swinton's United States History 90 

Harper's Introductory Geography ........ .48 

#4.62 
Other combinations are made at about the same rate, one or 
two of them at even less than $4.55, and all of them containing 
some of the best books. It is noticeable, however, that the set 
of readers is not complete, though containing one more than 
the state series. 

The state of California at present then is not saving money 
by manufacturing books, if we compare prices with those it 
might contract for, size and quality of books being considered. 
It is probably true, moreover, that selections might be made 
by any board from the books of private firms that would on the 
whole be better adapted to the work of the schools. Many 
statements have doubtless been made by private publishers in 
denunciation of the California series that convey too strong an 
impression of worthlessness ; but the general opinion of edu- 
cators, as well as the circumstances under which the books 
have been compiled, both lead to the conclusion that they are 
inferior to the best standard works of private publishers. 1 

1 On the 3d of December, 1890, the biennial convention of California school 
superintendents adopted, almost unanimously, the following resolution : 

"Resolved, that while certain of the state text-books — notably the primary 
language lessons and elementary geography — have met the approbation of the public 
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It is probable that the credit for the more liberal rates 
offered by the school-book publishers, and for the greater care 
that they are taking to supply books directly to pupils or to 
school boards, should be given largely to the California move- 
ment and to other plans adopted in other states, looking toward 
cheaper text-books. While the state-publishing plan costs more 
than a state-contract system might, or than a system of free 
text-books bought in large quantities by county or town offi- 
cials, it has, nevertheless, perhaps lowered the price somewhat 
when compared with the system of free competition now exist- 
ing in most states. 1 

Several states, with Minnesota the first, — ■ and perhaps, with 
the exception of Indiana, the most prominent, — have adopted 
a uniform series of text-books for the common schools, and 
have made arrangements to purchase the books at a fixed price 
from one contractor. 

In Minnesota the act was passed in 1877, directing the gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, and attorney-general to enter into a 
contract with Daniel D. Merrill, to supply the state with books 
for fifteen years ; the books to be equal in size and in quality of 

school teachers of the state, we desire to record our severe criticism and disapproval 
of others of the state series, and express our judgment that their thorough revision by 
competent authorities, so as to adapt them to the wants of the schools, is imperative 
and should be entered upon at once." — San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 4, 1890. 

It may perhaps be said here once for all that, while this article is written mainly 
from the political and economic standpoint, the writer nevertheless considers that the 
quality of the books is of chief importance. A saving of even fifty cents a year for 
each pupil, important as it is, is not of such vital consequence as good training; and 
this training, considering the poor preparation of many of our teachers, is largely 
dependent on the text-books. 

1 In a letter to Superintendent P. R. Walker, of Rockford, 111., received after this 
article was in the printer's hands, Superintendent Hoitt of California distinctly 
acknowledges that the system has not met his expectations. It has cost the state 
more to manufacture, he says, and there is a lack of confidence in the authorship. 
He adds : " In the light of our experience ... I am reluctantly compelled to admit 
that I would not advise another state to enter upon state publication of text-books, 
but I would advise the making of a uniformity text-book law, and the purchase, at 
wholesale, in open market. I believe that publishers would give to a state a less 
wholesale rate than to individuals; and taking into consideration the interest on the 
appropriations in this state, and the wear and tear of the plant, books could now be 
purchased at wholesale rates by the state for less than it costs the state to manufacture 
them. In my opinion every state should provide for the free use of text-books." 
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both matter and material to certain books named. The prices 
were fixed in the law, the former price as well as the contract 
price being stated. In 1878, provision was made for submitting 
to the voters the question of continuing the act. In 1880, a 
majority of those voting on that question were in favor of its 
repeal ; but this was without effect, since a majority of those 
voting at that election was necessary to repeal the law. In 1883, 
and again in 1885, some amendments were made regarding the 
distribution of books ; but these were afterward declared uncon- 
stitutional, and the original law still stands. The section of the 
law fixing prices reads as follows : 

The prices to be paid by the state for the above-named text-books 
shall be for the 
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And for other books than those in this section named, a proportional 
price and no more shall be paid by the state. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall fix a price upon each 
book which will cover the cost of transmitting them to the several 
counties of this state. 

Agents are appointed by the county commissioners to sell 
these books to the patrons and children of the schools, and 
such agents are allowed in payment for their services eight per 
cent of the amount of their sales, to be paid out of the school 
fund of the county raised by taxation. " Any person purchas- 
ing books from the agents may sell the same at an advance 
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equal to an average of ten (10) per cent above the state super- 
intendent's list of prices and no more." 

A comparison of these prices will show that book publishers 
will supply similar books at as good, and in some cases at 
better, rates even to school districts buying separately, and in 
some instances to individual purchasers. The testimony of 
many teachers is to the same effect, i.e. that nothing is saved 
to the pupils in money by the use of the state series. 1 It is 
doubtless thought by many teachers, probably by the majority, 
that they could buy from private publishers books that for 
school use would please them better. Prominent teachers in 
the state believe that the law will be repealed when the con- 
tract expires. 

In order that the books may be kept up to the standard, the 
law provides that they be revised, though not oftener than once 
every five years, in such particulars as the state superintendent 
shall direct ; but as no provision is made to meet the expense 
of such revision, this part of the law is practically null. The 
contractor, however, it seems, in order to keep the good will 
of the people, has declared his willingness to bear the expense 
of a revision, under the direction of the state superintendent, of 
some of the books at any rate. 

It may be noted that, in Minnesota, boards of education 
acting under special charter are not under the law, so that 
many of the cities are not obliged to use the prescribed 
books. This doubtless accounts in great part for the boast 
of some book publishers that they still furnish a very large 
percentage of the books to the children of that state. The 
American Book Company claims to supply still about one-half 
of all the text-books used there. 

It cannot be seen that Minnesota, now at least, gains any- 

1 It must be added that letters received from teachers in Winona and St. Paul 
declare the state prices lower than any obtainable from private publishers. But these 
teachers do not themselves use the books. A careful study of price lists has con- 
vinced me that, when all the percentages are added, the statutory prices are such as 
the private publishers can and will meet j and I believe the opinion expressed in the 
text to be correct. 
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thing by her system, unless we believe that state uniformity as 
such is desirable. It is probable, as I have said, that the present 
low prices of text-books are due in part to the state laws ; and 
to these especially, perhaps, is due the greater care on the part 
of the publisher to protect his patrons from the rapacity of 
many of the retail dealers in country towns. By some firms 
the local dealers are compelled to sign a contract to sell at a 
fixed retail price, and the publishers pay for advertisements 
giving these prices. If the retail dealer asks higher prices, he 
can no longer get good discounts from the publisher. The plan 
is good for both publisher and purchaser ; but we may thank 
the state-contract systems, and the means employed to pass 
them — exposure of unequal prices in different places — for this 
improvement, as well as for lower prices. 

The state superintendent of Louisiana, in his report for 
1888-89, says that the state board of education, in accordance 
with their school law, adopted a list of books to be used in the 
public schools, and school officers were to " enforce the intro- 
duction and use of said books absolutely." 

Contracts were entered into with publishing houses, and stipulations 
were made to have the books sold at the lowest market prices. The 
retail prices are as low as the retail prices of any state in the Union. 
These prices are stamped on the books. The publishers have obli- 
gated themselves (in the contract providing a penalty for non-compli- 
ance) to sell them at the stamped prices. The board endeavored to 
secure uniformity of text-books on terms the most advantageous to the 
patrons of the schools. To date, so far the scheme to secure uniformity 
in the use of books at reduced prices has proven satisfactory to those 
upon whom devolve the expenses of purchasing them. 1 

An extract from the official list of books adopted by the 
state board as text-books of the state of Louisiana, June 25, 
1889, for four years, with the exchange and retail prices, 2 will 
enable us to compare the prices in Louisiana with those in 
other states. 

1 Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education of Louisiana, 
page 3. 2 Ibid., pp. 151 et seq. 
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Exchange. Retail. 

McGuffey's Primer $0.15 

McGuffey's Speller $0.10 .20 

McGuffey's First Reader 10 .20 

McGuffey's Second Reader 18 .30 

McGuffey's Third Reader 25 .45 

McGuffey's Fourth Reader 30 .50 

McGuffey's Fifth Reader 45 .75 

McGuffey's Sixth Reader 50 .85 

Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography 20 .40 

Mitchell's New Primary Geography 30 .55 

Mitchell's Intermediate Geography (State Edition) . .70 1.20 

Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English .40 

Reed and Kellogg's Higher Lessons in English .60 

Nicholson's Primary Arithmetic .20 

Nicholson's Intermediate Arithmetic .35 

Nicholson's Advanced Intermediate Arithmetic .90 

The publishers, in the contract with the state, agree to give 
a discount of sixteen and two-thirds per cent from these retail 
prices to dealers generally throughout the state. They further 
agree that a rebate of ten per cent, over and above this discount, 

shall be allowed to not less than six depositaries, the said depositaries, 
by special agreement with the publishers, to agree to sell the books to 
the local dealers at the general discount of sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent above named, so as to enable the local dealers throughout the state 
to sell the adopted books to the consumers at the retail price as stamped 
on the books. 

The state designates such cities and towns as are deemed 
proper as depositaries to supply these books to dealers, agents, 
parents and others. 

The prices show that the books are sold to the pupils at 
about the usual wholesale rates of two years ago. It is worth 
noting that in Louisiana state uniformity and low prices have 
been secured by this state-contract law, while it cannot be said 
that there is in any sense a monopoly, as not all the books are 
furnished by the same company. 

In West Virginia, the most radical system has been adopted. 
The law prescribes by name the text-books that shall be used. 
The state superintendent is then directed to contract with the 
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publishers of those books to furnish them to the state so that 
the pupils may purchase them at the regular wholesale price — 
dealers in that state receiving a discount of sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent from this price. The retail price of the books 
is to be posted in each school-house and bookstore and a heavy 
penalty is provided for selling to pupils at higher prices. Pro- 
vision is made for a renewal of the contract every five years. 

Last winter, the governor in his regular message declared that, 
in his opinion, the pupils of the state were paying " fully one- 
third more for school-books than they are reasonably worth, and 
can and will be furnished for, if a proper law upon the subject 
be made." * He was particularly opposed to the designation of 
the special books by law, thinking that this gave the publishers 
the power to make their wholesale prices about what they 
pleased. The combination of several of the leading firms to 
lessen competition, also, led him to the belief that prices were 
too high. In a special message sent to the legislature some 
ten days later — written, it may be said, after an interview with 
the secretary of the Indiana School Book Company — he calls 
attention to the law of Indiana and gives lists of comparative 
prices. These, he says, reveal the fact 

that we are paying over thirty-five per cent more for the books named 
than the state of Indiana is paying for books of a like character, as 
good in every way as ours ; and we are assured by the manager of the 
Indiana house that the same books can be furnished to us at the same 
prices. 2 

It is not to be understood that Governor Wilson recommended 
the Indiana books ; he recommended only the Indiana system. 
The legislature, however, did not change the present system ; 
but instead amended the former law so that the new contract 
with the publishers should be made for one year only instead 
of five, as prescribed by the former law. We may look for new 
legislation on the subject at the next session. 

In Ohio, also, last winter the demand for cheaper text-books 
made itself felt. Plans ranging from state manufacture to local 

1 Message of Governor Wilson, January 13, 1890, page 22. 

2 Special message, January 28, 1890, page 3. 
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contract were brought forward. Section 4020 of the school law 
gave each school board the right to prescribe text-books for their 
schools, subject to change not oftener than once in five years ; 
and also the right to purchase direct from publishers and to 
furnish to pupils at cost price all text-books and school sup- 
plies. An amendment to this section was passed April 28, 
1890. The amendment makes provision for a school board, to 
be composed of the governor, the state commissioner of schools, 
the supervisor of public printing, and two members appointed 
by the governor, "one from each of the two leading political 
parties, one of said persons to be a practical educator and the 
other to be a practical business man." The state commissioner 
is to procure for this board, so far as is possible, " one copy of 
the latest and best edition of each of the school text-books in 
use ... in the public schools," and the board is directed to 
secure 

all such information as may be necessary to fully advise them, and 
within sixty days after the passage of this act, fix the price not to 
exceed which each of said text-books may be sold to and purchased 
by boards of education . . . ; but the price so fixed on any book shall 
not exceed eighty per cent of the present lowest price thereof, at which 
such book is now sold by the publisher thereof to dealers. 

Provision is made for notice to publishers and for their accept- 
ance of the terms. Each local board has the right to adopt 
whichever books it pleases from this list, but it must furnish 
to the schools, either directly or through dealers, the books 
of its selection. In either case, the pupils are not to pay 
more than this contract price plus ten per cent. If satisfac- 
tory books and prices cannot be secured in the way above 
described, the state board is empowered to advertise for bids 
from publishers, authors or would-be compilers, and in this way 
to secure satisfactory books at satisfactory prices. 

It is worthy of note, in the first place, that the prices are 
to be fixed on the books "in use in the public schools." It is 
asserted that this special provision was made at the instance of 
publishers who had many books already in use, and who knew 
that some such measure would probably be passed. Its effect 
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was to cut off in the first instance, and perhaps permanently, 
the competition of such contractors as those who were already 
furnishing Minnesota and Indiana with cheap books, although 
the provision was perhaps not directly aimed at these special 
contractors. It is known that the American Book Company — 
the company which is especially interested — has already pur- 
chased the control of the company that supplies the Indiana 
contractors with their books ; but of course the books must still 
be furnished until the expiration of the five years for which the 
contract runs. An agent of the American Book Company says, 
further, that the Minnesota contractor will not act against the 
company in Ohio — implying that they have joined forces. 
Others assert that the purpose was to avoid state uniformity 
such as is seen in Indiana and Minnesota. 

It is understood that a difference of opinion arose among the 
members of the school board regarding the proper interpreta- 
tion of the expression "eighty per cent of the present lowest 
price thereof." A decision of the attorney-general made the 
expression mean "eighty per cent of the lowest price at which 
books are sold to dealers." All the publishers but one declined 
to bid under this interpretation. At present the law is practi- 
cally void, the local boards still making their own contracts as 
formerly. The state board has not yet fixed the price on any 
books, and new legislation will therefore be needed to carry 
out the law. 

As the law of Indiana furnishes perhaps the most complete 
example of this contract system in its fullest development, it 
may be worth while to give the system and the results in that 
state somewhat in detail. The law provides that the state 
board of education 1 shall constitute the board of commission- 
ers. 2 This board of commissioners is to advertise for proposals 
(a) "from publishers of text-books, for furnishing books to the 
school trustees for use in the common schools of the state for 

1 This is an ex officio board, consisting of the governor, the state superintendent 
of public instruction, the president of the State University, the president of Purdue 
University (the State Agricultural and Technological School), the president of the 
State Normal School, and the superintendents of common schools of the three largest 
cities in the state. 2 School law of Indiana, sec. 4420. 
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a term of five years " ; (p) from authors of school text-books, 
for prices at which they will sell unpublished manuscript, with 
copyright of such books, for the same purpose ; and (c) from 
persons who are willing to undertake the compilation of such 
books as are provided for in the act, for the price at which they 
are willing to undertake such compilation to the acceptance 
and satisfaction of the board. The board of commissioners is 
to be satisfied regarding the excellence of such books, but it 

shall not in any case contract with any author, publisher or publishers, 
for the furnishing of any book, manuscript, copyright or books which 
shall be sold to patrons for use in the public schools of this state at a 
price above or in excess of the following, which prices shall include all 
cost and charges for transportation and delivery to the several county 
school superintendents in this state, namely : For a spelling book, ten 
(10) cents; for a first reader, ten (10) cents; for a second reader, 
fifteen (15) cents; for a third reader, twenty-five (25) cents; for a 
fourth reader, thirty (30) cents; for a fifth reader, forty (40) cents; 
for an arithmetic, intermediate, thirty-five (35) cents; for an arith- 
tic, complete, forty-five (45) cents; for a geography, elementary, thirty 
(30) cents; for a geography, complete, seventy-five (75) cents; for 
an English grammar, elementary, twenty-five (25) cents; for an Eng- 
lish grammar, complete, forty (40) cents ; for a physiology, thirty-five 
(35) cents; for a history of the United States, fifty (50) cents; for 
copy books, each, five (5) cents. 1 

These books are to be furnished to the schools by the con- 
tractor through the agency of the school officers of the state 
before the opening of the schools, the township trustees notify- 
ing the county superintendent of the number of books that will 
be needed in his township throughout the year. The county 
superintendent reports to the state superintendent, who in turn 
gives the order to the contractor. The contractor ships the 
books to the county superintendent, who delivers them to the 
township trustees, by whom they are sold to the patrons of 
the schools ; and the money received for the books is then re- 
mitted quarterly, through the hands of the trustees and county 
superintendents. The state is in no case to incur any financial 
liability. All sales are to be made for cash, and the work is 
to be done at the expense of the state by the school officers. 

1 Text-book Law, sec. 3. 
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20 
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35 
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60 
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85 
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85 
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5° 
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75 
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75 
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20 




15 
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42 


55 
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65 
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75 
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20 
20 
20 
20 
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35 
34 
35 
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45 
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55 
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1 This table is taken from the attorney-general's brief in the case of State ex rel. Philip Snoke vs. 
Elijah A. Blue, Trustee, etc., pp. 42, 43; published in the Indianapolis Sentinel, February 20, 1890. 
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It is difficult at this early date to give exactly the saving 
made to the state by this law. The preceding table, compiled 
from figures submitted by the county superintendents to the 
committee on education of the last legislature, purports to give 
the usual prices obtained for the text-books in the various 
counties of the state. 

The table has permanent value, as showing the variation in 
prices throughout a state, under a system of free competition 
modified by county contracts in places. It is due the publish- 
ers to say that it has been clearly shown, since the publica- 
tion of this table, that some few of the county superintendents 
sent in " contract," instead of retail prices. The superintendent 
of Union county, for example, writes that he sent in "con- 
tract " prices, while prominent dealers of the same county 
give their regular retail prices about the same as those in 
Vanderburg county. Similar facts appear regarding Fayette 
County. In Bartholomew county there is clearly a mistake 
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as to the readers in general use, as the county had adopted 
Harvey's instead of McGuffey's. There are probably other mis- 
takes of more or less consequence. It still holds true that this 
table, based on returns from the county superintendents, had a 
powerful — very likely a decisive — influence in securing the pas- 
sage of the law. It is true, too, that the table does show really 
wide variations in the prices in the different counties ; and the 
advocates of the law, who were denouncing the " school-book 
trust," of course charged this lack of uniformity upon the pub- 
lishers. Doubtless the retail dealers were more to blame ; for 
in the case of the State ex rel. Philip Snoke vs. Elijah A. Blue, 
Trustee, it was proved, by the affidavit of a member of the firm 
which furnished the great majority of the books in use, that 
their prices, as issued by themselves and by wholesale dealers 
in general, were uniform ; also, that in their sales throughout 
the state to dealers, they had consistently followed their regular 
rules regarding discounts, and had in no case given more than 
i6f per cent. Catalogues of large jobbing houses confirm the 
testimony. 

If, now, we grant that the books furnished under the new 
text-book law are equal in paper, binding and print to those 
named in the law, — and this has been virtually affirmed by the 
state board of education, — we can see that a great saving has 
been made in the cost of books. The city superintendent of 
one of the largest cities in the state estimates this saving at 
from thirty-three to forty per cent. Other good authorities 
estimate it at even more than that. The state superintendent, 
thinking that the cost of introduction, which may fairly be 
added to the prices of the books, is very large, has secured re- 
ports from as many counties as possible in the state, with the 
purpose of showing the cost of introduction of these books 
during the first year. These reports, from over forty counties, 
show that, if the estimates are fair, the cost of handling the 
books for this first year amounts to some $22,000 ; others, reck- 
oning by districts, put the expense at nearly $40,000. Some of 
the school officials are of the opinion that this item is enough to 
more than balance the saving in the price of the books. The 
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law, then, in their judgment, results merely in a shifting of the 
burden from the parents to the tax-payers. 

These figures, however, cannot be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative. In the first place, the cost of introducing the books 
in the first year will greatly exceed — in fact, will probably 
more than double — that of supplying the regular demand for 
the books thereafter. Again, in many of the counties where 
the expense seems greatest in proportion to the amount of 
books sold (as, for instance, in Warren county, where, for selling 
$189.20 worth of books, there was paid to the trustees and 
county superintendent the sum of $320), little attempt has been 
made to carry the law into execution ; on the contrary, decisive 
efforts have been made to throw discredit upon it. In contrast 
with this report can be placed the report of the city of Fort 
Wayne, where, according to the statement of the city superin- 
tendent, more than $2000 worth of books have been introduced, 
at an expense of less than $12; and where the total expense, 
including new books furnished to the teachers at the expense 
of the board and those furnished to indigent pupils, was $132.29. 
In this case, the cost of introduction is the amount paid for 
drayage and the mere handling of the books. The work done 
by the city superintendent and the janitors and by the clerk in 
selling the books is not reckoned. The labor of these officers 
has been increased, but their salary has remained the same. 
So, too, it is doubtful whether the amount returned by some of 
the county superintendents and school trustees as to the 
expense of handling the books is fairly estimated. The work 
of selling the books must in many instances be so combined 
with other work that it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
it. Where, owing to this law, the county superintendent has 
been furnished with an assistant, it is easy to determine the 
extra expense ; but in many cases it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Another report of the state superintendent, given in a 
private letter, shows that the cost of managing the educational 
affairs of the counties, so far as the trustees are concerned, 
exceeds in 1890 that of 1889 by $13,061.85. 

Even granting that the returns made to the state superin- 
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tendent in the first list are just and fair, we still are able to 
see that there has been a real saving of considerable extent in 
the price of books furnished to pupils, provided, of course, that 
the books are of equal quality with those replaced. The book 
company has furnished during the year some $300,000 worth, 
and if only twenty per cent has been saved in price, this is 
enough to counterbalance the cost of introduction twice told. 
This last item of course varies greatly ; but when the effort has 
been fairly made, the introduction appears to cost from five to 
ten per cent of the selling price. When the system is fairly in 
operation, this item should not be more than ten per cent, and 
should in most cases be less. It must not be forgotten that the 
contractor pays the freight to the counties. It is probable that 
the law would be improved, if an amendment were made, per- 
mitting the contractor to deal directly with local dealers, rather 
than with the county superintendents and school trustees. 
Many of the dealers would be willing to do the work at a low 
percentage of the sales ; some would do it for nothing. This 
would be both cheaper and more convenient. 

The third plan of providing the schools of the state with 
cheaper text-books, and the plan most favored by the best 
educators, is the free text-book system, which has been adopted, 
wholly or in part, in Massachusetts, Michigan, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin, in the cities of California, New 
Jersey and New York, and in other places. Under this system, 
the school boards or the county boards, as the case may be, pur- 
chase the books that they deem most desirable from the pub- 
lishers, at wholesale, in large quantities, and then either rent 
them or, more commonly, loan them to the children. In Mas- 
sachusetts, where this system has been compulsory for several 
years, the saving has been very great. 1 

School-book men in general say that under this system the 
average life of a text-book is from three to five years, so that 
besides the cheaper prices obtained by purchasing books from 

1 In Boston, the average cost per pupil for six years was $343 in the high schools; 
$1.14 in the grammar schools; 23 cents in the primary grades. This covers a larger 
series of books than are contained in the lists given above; but I have not the data 
for exact comparison. 
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the publishers in large quantities, the same book may be used 
by at least three, and frequently more, different pupils. In the 
seventh and eighth grades of the grammar school in Frankfort, 
Indiana, 1 standard text-books in literature have been furnished 
by the school board to the pupils, instead of readers. The 
same books have been used by two sections of the same class 
and by both classes at the same time, making four students 
that were using the same book at once. In spite of this use, 
the books that were bought twelve years ago are still in use 
in that school, and are still in good condition. Some of the 
text-books, for example "Kellogg's edition of Shakespere," cost 
originally twenty-five cents each. This made the cost, for each 
pupil, only about six cents for one year, and half a cent for the 
twelve years. Under a system of individual purchase, the out- 
lay for books to do the same service would be per pupil twenty- 
five cents yearly, or for the twelve years, three dollars. This 
example shows most strikingly how much money may be saved 
by this free text-book system, even if the prices paid the pub- 
lishers be not so low as may be obtained under the contract sys- 
tem. 2 Similar results are shown in the supply of pens, stationery, 
ink, etc. Other reasons given for the adoption of the free text- 
book system, instead of the state-manufacturing or state-contract 
system, are perhaps well summed up in the following : 

1. Much time is saved. It has been estimated in Massachu- 
setts that some five days' time is lost each year by delay of 
parents in purchasing books. 

2. It secures a better classification and greater uniformity 
than purchase by pupils, unless the purchase be under some pre- 
scribed uniformity law. In the Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Missouri for 1 890, we find the following : 

One man [a member of a school board] a few weeks ago was com- 
plaining of the multiplicity of text-books in use in his school ; he said : 

1 Given on authority of Professor R. G. Boone, of the State University, formerly 
the superintendent at Frankfort, and the one that introduced the plan. 

2 In an admirable little pamphlet on Systems of Text-book Supply, by S. S. Parr, 
the average per capita cost per year under any of the systems is placed at about 60 
cents. 
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" There are three kinds of arithmetic of the same grade, two geogra- 
phies and four grammars in use, and, don't you know, that are \sic\ too 
many for one teacher to teach every day." [Page 18.] 

Similar instances as regards both the number of books and the 
learning of the director can be found in many states. 

3. It effects a saving in expense. This has been abundantly 
illustrated. 

4. It cultivates respect for public property. Contrary to the 
general impression, experience proves beyond question that 
children, acting under the influence of the teacher and of the 
stimulus that comes from the penalty of buying a new book 
if the one owned by the district is carelessly lost or spoiled, 
take better care of books belonging to the school than of their 
own. 

5. It secures a better variety and choice of books. Especially 
is this shown along the line of supplementary reading, etc. 

6. It effectually prevents waste in the case of a change of 
residence on the part of families. 

7. It increases the attendance. In East Saginaw, Michigan, 
the year the free text-book system was inaugurated saw an 
increased enrollment of ten per cent with less than one per 
cent increase in the school census. In Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, in seven years the enrollment increased but two per cent, 
while the average attendance increased twenty-seven per cent. 
The superintendent says : " The result is due almost entirely to 
free text-books." Indeed, this is the universal testimony, and 
no one can fail to recognize how powerful an argument it is 
in favor of the system. 

8. No discrimination is made between rich and poor. 

As regards objections to the plan, it may be said that chil- 
dren are not forbidden to purchase their own books if they wish, 
but are enabled to secure them at cost price ; that no ill effect 
in the way of transmission of contagious diseases has been seen, 
and that this effect would more likely come from our public 
library systems, where no such effect appears ; that so long as 
the books are furnished to all, no feeling of dependence is engen- 
dered; that not so much time of school officers is taken as 
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under any system of state supply to pupils at cost ; and that in 
any case, when the books are furnished to the school as a whole, 
this is not a burdensome task. 1 As regards the assertion that 
the pupil's text-books frequently furnish the nucleus of a private 
library, it may be questioned whether they are especially adapted 
for this purpose. The money saved by free text-books, however, 
if invested in supplementary works, might well serve to start 
such a library. 

The weight of opinion among school men — state superintend- 
ents, city superintendents and others — is very decidedly in favor 
of free text-books, with the choice of books left to local authori- 
ties ; though in not a few cases county uniformity, and in some 
instances, especially in the South and West, state uniformity is 
thought desirable. In our newer states, it is doubtless often 
true that the local authorities are not competent to select 
suitable books, and it is doubtless wise for the state authorities 
at least to recommend a list from which they may choose. The 
state superintendent of Texas, in his report for 1888, page 23, 
says : " The free text-book system would not be generally practi- 
cable in Texas outside of the larger towns and cities, on account 
of the want of suitable provisions for the care and preservation 
of the books." He nevertheless thinks that system the best 
one where there are good buildings. Along the same line of 
thought, he recommends state uniformity of books for the 
ungraded schools, but not for the cities ; and he has through 
his personal influence brought about county uniformity in many 
or most of the counties of the state. 

It will be a matter of surprise to many that, in spite of quite 
a general feeling against it among school men, no less than 
eleven states at present have state uniformity of text-books ; 
while in some others the state superintendent furnishes more 
than one list of text-books from which the counties or districts 
must or may choose. Delaware, which formerly had the system 
of state purchase, somewhat similar to the system in Minne- 
sota and Indiana, has abandoned it, though there is still state 

1 This summary is mostly taken from the Report of the State Superintendent of 
Indiana for 1888, pp. 429 et seq., and Iowa Report 1883-85, pp. 69 et seq. 
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uniformity of text-books. Maryland, with former uniformity 
throughout the state, has now county uniformity only. 

In three states, Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, 
text-books are free throughout the state. In at least seven other 
states either the town, district or county may decide by vote to 
make books free. In other states still, this power is probably 
in the town. Wherever the system is introduced it grows 
rapidly in favor. In Michigan, a law providing for submission 
of the question to the several school districts having passed the 
legislature in 1889, at the following spring election not fewer 
than 520 districts voted in favor of free text-books. 

In many states it has been for some years the custom for the 
town or county officials, when adopting a series of text-books 
for use in the schools, to enter into a definite contract with the 
publisher to sell at a fixed price to pupils, as well as to dealers, 
though the board does not itself undertake the sale of the 
books. All the cases in which the state officials purchase books 
out of the public funds and then sell to pupils have been already 
given, it is thought, except Iowa, where this may be done by 
town or, after special vote, by county officials. In case of free 
text-books, of course, the public funds are used to purchase the 
books, but no regular mercantile business is done, though individ- 
ual pupils are usually allowed to get books at the contract rate. 

From our study so far, we reach the following conclusions : 

1. The state manufacture of text-books, as carried on in 
California, has not directly reduced the expense to the state. 
It is certain that most of the books are inferior to those that 
might be obtained at about the same prices by special contract, 
wherever the school officers are fairly competent men. The 
special-contract system, moreover, enables the different locali- 
ties to suit their own needs. 

2. The contract system in Minnesota, where all the books are 
furnished by one contractor, has not directly lessened the cost 
of books to the pupils, if we take present rates. It probably 
did — with California and Indiana — have an influence in reduc- 
ing prices. Some of the books are not satisfactory, though 
they are by no means so nearly worthless as represented. 
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3. Prices in Indiana have been materially lessened by the 
contract system. As regards the quality of the books, they 
may fairly be called good, — though not the best, — both in 
material and in subject matter. The list is not yet completed. 
Better books might readily be obtained in open market at some- 
what higher prices. 

4. The action of these three states in particular, and the 
agitation of the question in other states, has doubtless pro- 
duced good results, in that it has led to lower prices from 
publishers, better control of retail dealers as regards their 
profits, and a careful study of the whole question. The agita- 
tion has been in good part due to the desire of politicians to 
pose as friends of the poor ; but the success of the movement is 
largely due to methods, often unwisely political and sometimes 
positively corrupt, employed by publishers' agents in pushing 
sales. 

5. The free text-book system seems, on the whole, to be the 
best, both as regards economy and the general effect on the 
schools. In some few localities, it may be impracticable, — as 
the state superintendent of Texas affirms that it is in many of 
the country districts of his state, though even there it would 
probably work better than he thinks. 

6. Whether these text-books shall be prescribed and pur- 
chased by the state, county or local board, will depend upon 
special circumstances. In the states in which the local boards 
and even the teachers are almost utterly untrained, it would 
seem best for the state to take the matter in charge, at least so 
far as to select a number of standard sets from which a choice 
may be made. In the more progressive states, the towns and 
cities can well manage the business for themselves. Here state 
uniformity is doubtless an injury. In states in which the county 
superintendents are attempting to grade the rural schools, the 
county should be charged with the selection of the books, so far 
as those schools are concerned. In some few of the smaller 
states, the whole state corresponds roughly to the county in the 
larger states, and similar circumstances there might well require 
state uniformity? Again, in some of the Eastern states, where 
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there is practically no county organization, of course the towns 
must serve as the unit where the state does not. 

The whole question is an exceedingly interesting one to the 
student of political science. The whole agitation is evidently 
but part of that great movement away from individualism and 
toward the increase of governmental functions — toward even 
a strongly centralized control. The question, too, is by no 
means settled. In several states the matter is being discussed, 
and before this article shall appear in print, many bills will 
doubtless be under consideration by our state legislatures and 
some new laws may already have been passed. We may feel 
confident that however much political parties may use the 
question to serve party ends, or however much rival publishing 
houses, in their own interests, may scheme to promote or 
smother special bills, the public schools are, after all, dear to 
the people ; and whatever plan shall have shown itself by 
experience to be best will eventually prevail, though it may be 
only after many costly experiments. In this matter, as in so 
many others, we need more light on present conditions, more 
comparative study, and we should not legislate too hastily. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 



